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It does not follow that these repeated efforts to avoid a trial
were equivalent to an acknowledgment of guilt. The Court
was composed of English Peers, and there was scarcely an
English Peer who was not his mortal enemy, whilst Ellesmere,
who acted as Lord High Steward, had been one of the leaders
of the party which had long striven to pull him down.

Whether he were innocent or guilty, at least Somerset bore

himself proudly in the face of danger.    All the efforts which

had been made to wring a confession from him had
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Trial of the been in vain. In spite of threats and promises, he
EarL           pleaded Not guilty. After a few words from Montague,

Bacon opened the case. He spoke of the horrible nature of
Bacon's ^e crime which had been committed, a crime from
speech. which no man could secure himself, and which, when
it was once committed, it was almost impossible to detect.
He then proceeded to lay down the doctrine which, however
iniquitous it might be, was generally accepted at the time, that
the Peers were bound to consider the verdict in Weston's case
as fully proved, so that they might not allow themselves to raise
any questions as to the fact of the poison having been adminis-
tered, as that verdict declared it to have been. All that he
had to prove was that Somerset was accessory to the murder,
the facts of which must be taken for granted. He then gave
his account of the connection which had existed between the
prisoner and the murdered man. Somerset, he told the Court,
had been on terms of the closest intimacy with Overbury,
till he found that his dependent was doing his best to deter him
from the marriage upon which he had set his heart. Upon this
Somerset grew alarmed, as he had entrusted Overbury with
important state secrets, which might be easily used to his ruin.
At the same time, Lady Somerset and Northampton agreed in
hating the man who was opposing the marriage out of dislike
both to the lady herself and to the whole family of the Howards.
It was agreed amongst them that Overbury should be invited
to go abroad, whilst Somerset was to induce him to refuse the
employment offered to him. An excuse would in this way be
found for his committal to the Tower, where it would be easy
to get rid of him by poison. Whilst Weston, by Mrs. Turner's
direction, was giving him one poison after another, Somerset